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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 


MILITIA COMMISSIONS FOR THE 
COUNTY OF MONAGHAN. 


(See ante p. 261). 
17 Sept. 1715. 


Cott. MonTGOMERY’S: REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS. 

[“ Montgomery’s ” erased. ‘* Ancketill’s ” 
inserted. ] 

alead. Alexander Montgomery, Esq. Coll. ed 


Capt. 

(Oliver Ancketill Esq., Coll. & Capt. | 
by comn. dated 25 May, 172 2). 

SS Pockrage*, junior, Esq., Capt.-| 
uieut 

Henry Owen, Cornet. 


vacat. —~ ae Esqr. Lieut.-Coll. and 


ohn or’ Esq. Lieut.-Coll. Pm 
pt. by comn. dated 4 June, 1722). 

Richard Ancketill, Lieut. 

James Hamilton, Cornet. 


wacat. John Forster, Esar. Major & Capt. 
(Robert Maxwell, Esqr. Major & Capt. 
by comn. dated 4 June, 1722). 
Francis Forster, Lieut. 
Cromwell Slack, Cornet. H 
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Robert Maxwell, Esqr. Capt. 
Francis Richardson, Lieut. 
Ralph Wildmanf, Cornet. 


John Barlow§, Esqr. Capt. 
Benjamin Rose, Lieut. 
vacat. Benjamin Smith, Cornet. 
(Edward Maine, Cornet by comn. dated 
27 April, 1719). 
John Mulholland), Esqr. Capt. 
Michael Pockrage{, Lieut. 
Henry James**, “Cornet. 


vacat Henry Evatt, Esqr. Capt. 

(Saunderson Stephenson, Esqr. Capt. by 
comn. dated 27 April, 1719). 

James Grant, Lieut. 

James Robinson, Cornet. 

Robert Hamilton, Esqr. Capt. 

Joseph Wright, Lieut. 

Joseph Straine, Cornet. 

Edward Smith, Esqr. Capt. 

Edward Owen, Lieut. 

William - Roe, Cornet. 





* Richard Pockrich, iun , of Aghnamallagh, 
the inventor of musical glasses, was elder son 





| of Capt. Richard Pockrich (see 1708 list), by 


Dorothy Newburgh. He inherited an unem- 
cumbered fortune of £4,000 a year, contested 
Co. Monaghan, 1745, and Co. Dublin, 1749, and 


| embarked on various visionary schemes. He 


married April 23, 1745, Margaret, widow ot 
Francis Winter, of Agher, Co. Meath and 
eldest daughter of Benjamin Pratt, of Agher. 
He was suffocated in 1759 in a fire in his room 


| at Hamlin’s coffee-house, Sweeting’s Alley, near 
| the Royal Exchange, London. 


(See Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.) 

+John Forster, of Tullaghan, High Sheriff 
Co. Monaghan, 1715, was son of the Rev. John 
Forster, of Tullaghan, Rector of Galloon, 
diocese of Clogher, and Chancellor of Clogher 
1682-1705, who was son of John Forster, of Tul- 


| laghan M.P. Co. Monaghan 1661, and High 


Sheriff 1666, to whom King Charles II granted 
the estate. Colonel Forster married Mary. 
daughter of the Rev. Andrew Montgomery, 
Vicar of Carrickmacross, by Susanna Dobbs 


| his wife, and died, will dated Nov. 26, 1738, 
| proved Prerog. Jan. 10, 1738-9, having had 


three sons and two daughters, namely (1) 
| Nicholas, see 1740 list. (2), Montgomery, en- 
| tered Trinity College, Dublin, April 29, 1730, 
| aged 17, evidently dead before 1738. (3), 
George, see 1740 list. (1) Louisa, married 1733, 


| Humphrey Evatt, of Coote Hill, Co. Cavan, 


High Sheriff Co. Monaghan, 1740, Capt. Cavan 
Militia, ancestor of Evatt of Mount Louise, Co. 
Monaghan, (see B.L.G.) (2) Catherine Isa- 
bella, married, settlements dated Dec. 16, 1738, 
the Rev. James Richardson, Rector of Magher- 
afelt, Co. Derry. The pedigree in Shirley’s 
Monaghan omits Montgomery Forster, and 


| erroneously makes George, Louisa, and Cath- 


erine Isabella brother and sisters, instead of 


! children, of Col. John Forster. It does not 
| mention the marriage of the younger daughter. 


Mrs, Richardson. This note on the family ie 
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therefore given, though a portion of it has 
been printed before in Shirley. 


tRalph Wildman or Wileman, of Skeagh, | 


parish of Drumsmatt, was son of John Wild- 
man, of Skeagh (by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Ralph Colkin, of Cornasure, Co. Cavan), 
was brother of Thomas Wildman, of Skeagh, 
High Sheriff Co. Monaghan, 1696, and son of 
John Wildman the elder. He eventually sold 
Skeagh, or part of it, to Wm. Carleton, and 
seems to have gone to reside in Dublin, for he 
was buried at St. Michan’s in that city ‘June 1, 
1745. By Jane M’Camis his wife, he had two 
sons and three daughters :—(1) John, of Any- 
shaman, near Clones, married Rebecca Dancey, 
apparently daughter of Pockrich Dancey, who 
owned Anyshamon, by Judith his wife, which P. 
Dancey was grandson of Walter Corry, High 
Sheriff Co. Monaghan, 1672, and died, Prerog. 
Admon. Jan. 1, 1757, leaving a daughter Judith. 
(2) Thomas who had a part of Skeagh, married 
and had a family. (1) Parnwell, married Clog- 
her, marr. lic. bond 1722, Matthew Bleakley. 
(2) ‘Lettice, married, Clogher, marr. lic. bond 
1727, William Dawson, of Carnbane and Golden 
Murphy, Co. Monaghan. (3) Jane. Ralph 
Wildman was brother of Mary, who married 
Samuel Swanzy (see 1727 list) and almost cer- 
tainly of Elizabeth, who married, 1714, Arthur 
Noble (see Francis Noble above). His father, 
John Wildman, junior, had two sisters, Eliza- 
beth, married, settlements dated Dec. 10, 1684, 
Henry James of Drominikin, Co. Monaghan, 
(as his first wife) and Margaret, married John 


Schoales, of Kilderagh, Co. Monaghan, and 
died, will dated June 26, 1735, proved in dio. 
Clogher, March 6, 1739-40. 

§ John Barlow, of Aghnamallagh, J.P , High 
Sheriff 1705, was elder brother of Henry (see 


Lord Blayney’s Dragoons, above). He entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1688, aged 18. and did 
not graduate. He became Major in Anketells 
Dragoons in 1740. His will, dated Jan. 12, 
1742-3, 


was proved Prerog. 1744 
|| John 


Mulholland, of Conaghy, parish of 
Killeevan, J.P., High Sheriff 1723, was probably 
son of either Henry or Bryan Mulholland, who 


were both minors, in 1671, sons of Cornet John 
Mulholland, of Conachie, who died 1671, will 
dated Aug. 5, proved Prerog. Nov. 13. ‘Capt. 


John Mulholland became Major in Blayney’s 
Dragoons in 1740, and married Elinor Wheeler 


by whom he had a son John, see Blayney’s 
Dragoons, 1740, and at least one daughter 
Judith, who died March, 1792, in her 81st vear. 

© Michael Pockrich, of Cloghernagh and 
Derrylusk, was son of Michael Pockrich, of 
Cloghernagh (by Mary, daughter of Ralph 
Colkin), and nephew of Capt. Richard Pock- 
rich, see 1708 list. He married, settlements 
dated May 14, 1735, Anne, daughter of James 
Grant of Narbury, Co. Monaghan, and died, 
Clogher Admon. Bond 1747. She married 


secondly Forster Scott (see Montgomery’s Foot 


1756). By her Michael Pockrich had a 
daughter Mary, and it is evident that John 


who | 


| Pockrich, of Derrylusk, who married, settle 
| ments, May 14 and 15, 1767, Elizabeth, elder 
| daughter of John Moore, of Altercan, Co. 
Fer managh by Nichola, sister of James 
Elliott, of Drumrollagh, same Co., was his 
son. John had a daughter and heiress Nicho- 
lina who married Thomas Seaver, of Heath 
Hall, Newry, High Sheriff Co. Armagh 1807, and 
carried the Pockrich property into the Seaver 
family. Michael Pockrich, senior was brother 
| of the Rev. William Poekrich, B.A. T.C.D. 
1691, Rector and Vicar of Killany, diocese of 
Clogher 1695-1702, and Vicar of Aghnamullen 
1696-1702, who died intestate in 1702, admon. 
April 11 and May 25, having had by Mary his 
wife (who married 2nd, in 1702 or 1703, Peter 
Fitch, of Ballymackney, Co. Monaghan) three 
children, Richard, Tenison, of Thomastown, 
Co. Louth and of C arrickmacross (who married 
Mary, sister of James and Frederick Eccles, of 
Dublin), and Maria. It was of the Rev. Wm. 
Pockrich that William King, Bishop of Derry, 
atterwards the celebrated Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, wrote on March 24, 1702, to St. George 
Ashe, Bishop of Clogher :—‘* | understand Mr. 
Pockeridge is dead, so the dioces» 1s eased of 
that load.” Possibly the officer of 1715 was 
the elder Michael, who fied to Chester in 1689, 


but returned after the Revolution, and died 
intestate, admon. Sept. 7, 1722. His father 
Edward Pockrich, of Kilmore, Co. Monaghan, 
also died intestate, admon. Feb. 3, 1671-2, to. 


Margaret Pockrich, otherwise Barry. 

** Henry James. There is some difficulty in 
identifying this officer. Many received subor- 
dinate commissions in the Militia at a mature 
age, but this Cornet can hardly have been the 
man described below. He was possibly one of 
his sons. Henry James, of Drominikin, Co. 
Monaghan, attainted 1689, married ist, settle- 
ments dated Dec. 10, 1684, Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Wildman the elder of Skeagh, and 
had, with other children, three sons: — (1) 
Robert, of Drominikin, parish of Drumsnatt, 
married Mary, sister of Christopher Wright, 
of Drumloo, Co. Monaghan, and died, will 
dated Nov. 9, 1739, proved in dio. Clogher, Sept. 
11, 1744 (having had, with other children, by 
her, who married 2nd, William Sleeth, a son 
Thomas, of Drominikin, who married 1752, 
Anne, sister of John Meares, and was mother 
of John James,of Drominikin, otherwise Brook- 
vale, J.P.. High Sheriff Co. Monaghan 1791, 
Capt. Monaghan Militia Oct. 29, 1796, who 
married 1774, Lydia, younger daughter of John 
Moore, of Alterean, Co. Fernanagh, and sister 
of Mrs. John Pockrich, see above, and had 
issue). (2) John, of Clonlough. (3) Thomas. 
Henry James married 2ndly, before 1700, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Ralph Colkin, and sister 
of Mrs. Michael Pockrich, and Mrs. John 
Wildman, and had another son (4) Ralph, of 
Mount Lewis, married 1730, Catherine Wright, 
and had a son Robert James, of Mount — 
married, Clogher, marriage licence bond ¥ 
7, 1764, his cousin Margaret, daughter ‘of 
William Swanzy of Coolatty, Co. Monaghan, 
who was grandson of the above John Wildman. 
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Companys oF Foor. 
vacat Dacre Barritt, Esqr. Capt. 
vacat Edmond Caine, Lieut. 
George Hamersley, Ensign. 
Edward Lucas, Esq. Capt. 
John Gillmor (*), Lieut. 
Robert Ellise, Ensign. 
Richard Allen, Esqr. Capt. 
Allborough Wrightson, Lieut. 
Dacre Hamilton, Cornet. 
A Troop of Horse. 
Henry Richardson, Esqr. Capt. 
Isaiah Corry (+t), Lieut. 
Sanderson Stevenson, Cornet. 
An Independent Troop of Horse. 
the Comns. signed by the Karl ot Gallway 
only, and dated 24th September, 1716. 
vacat The Honble Dacre Barrett, Esq. Capt. 
(Thomas Leonard Barrett, Esq. Capt. 
by Comn. dated 6 June, 1727) 
vacat Edmund Kaine, Lieut. 
(John Todd, Lieut. by Comn. dated 6 
June, 1727) 
James Stennous, Junr. Cornet. 
H. B. Swanzy. 


(To be continued). 


(*) John Gillmor, of Monaghan, codicil t¢ 
will dated April 17, 1745. 

(+) Isaiah Corry, of Newtown Corry, Cc 
Monaghan, High Sheriff 1712, was eldest son 
of Walter Corry, of Glen, Co. Monaghan, High 
Sheriff 1672, a Cornet in the Army. He was 
three times married. By his first wife he had 
two sons (and perhaps the two daughters, who 
may however have been by the second wife) :— 
(1) Isaac, of Newry, Co. Down, merchant, dis- 
inherited by his father, ancestor of the family 
of Corry of Newry. (2) Joseph, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
12 8. xi, 83. (1) Rebecca. (2) Martha. By his 
2nd wife Isaiah Corry had further issue :—(3) 
Matthew, of Currantown, Co. Armagh, married 
a daughter of Lieut. Marcus Smith, of Newry, 
hy Doreas, daughter of Abraham Cottnam, of 
Derenony, Co. Cavan. His will, dated Jan 10, 
1738, was proved Prerog. April 29, 1740. (4) 
Walter. Isaiah Corry married 3rd Alice, appar- 
ently daughter of the Rev. George Vaughan, 
of Dromore, and died Oct. 1725, will dated Oct. 
15, 1723, proved Prerog., having had by her, 
who married 2nd, settlements April 5, 1730, 
Ralph Dawson, of Dawson’s Grove, Co. Ar- 
magh, further issue :—(5), Rev. John, ot Rock- 
ecorry, J.P. Co. Monaghan, married Alice, 
daughter of the Rev. John Vaughan, of Quilly, 
Co. Down, Treasurer of Dromore, and_ had 
issue, see‘ N. & Q.,’ 12 S. x., 183. (6) William. 
(7) Ralph, Major 28th Regt., see above, under 
Hugh Johnston, Blayney’s Dragoons 1715, whose 
daughter he married. (3) Sarah, married 
William Green. (4) Alice, married ist, Arthur 
Dawson, only son and heir of Ralph Dawson, 
of Dawson’s Grove, Co. Armagh, by his first 
wife Margaret, daughter of Staples, and 
niece of William Conyngham, of Spring Hill, 





Co. Derry. She married 2nd, 1733, Daniel Kelly, | 


of Dawson’s Grove, High Sheriff Co. Armagh, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 425. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—VII. 


(See ante, pp. 181, 224, 263, 303, 542, 383). 


Mrs. Richardson and her Will. — Mrs. 
Richardson, from all accounts, was a homely 
and most excellent woman. ‘‘ She is a good 
woman,’ writes her husband to Lady Brad- 
shaigh on 3 Feb., 1749/50; ‘‘ She is also a 
bashful woman, and but of few words’”’ 
(‘ Richardson’s Corespondence,’ ed.  Bar- 
bauld, Vol. iv, p. 344). On 12 Sept., 1754, 
he reiterates that she is ‘‘ a worthy woman,”’ 
who welcomes his friends and his numerous 
‘* adopted daughters,’ but will not visit as 
he would like (ibid. v., 25). No one, he 
said, could persuade her to stir abroad so 
successfully as Dr. Young (ibid., ii, 31). “1 
love that you should [love] Betsy—my really 
worthy wife,’’ he wrote to Thomas Edwards, 
on 12 July, 1756 (ibid., iii, 135). After his 
daughters’ illnesses, on 17 Jan., 1757, he 
credits her with having ‘‘ behaved throughout 
the whole trial like an angel” (ihid., i1., 
107). ‘‘I have been twice married, and both 
times happily,’’ he told Lady Bradshaigh on 
6 Oct., 1748 (ibid., iv., 191). But more 
than once we find him accusing her of 
‘* perverseness,”’ because she did not like the 
new house in Salisbury Square as well as the 
old one (ibid., I. exlvii; and see also C. L. 
Thomson’s ‘ Richardson,’ p. 61); or because 
she wished to go to their Hampstead house 
when it did not suit him (‘ Richardson’s 
Correspondence,’ ii, 286. 

William Strahan, on 16 Sept., 1749, pays 
tribute to her ‘‘ invincible honesty of heart ”’ 
(ibid., i, 151). ‘* Her looks are all mildness, 
civility, and modesty,’’ writes Lady Brad- 
shaigh, on 3 Aprii, 1750 (ibid., vi., 15); and 
Mrs. Sheridan, on 20 Nov., 1756, asks him 
to ‘‘ tell good Mrs. Richardson that I love 
her for her own sake, as much as I do for 
yours ”’ (ibid., iv., 149). Few wives would 
have looked so kindly upon their husband’s 
troops of female admirers, or have shewn 
such unconcealed delight in a present from 
one of them, as did she in the case of Lady 
Bradshaigh’s cabinet (ibid., vi., 83-4). 


1761, son of Cornelius Kelly, and nephew and 
heir of Ralph Dawson, above-mentioned. — (5) 
Mary, married April 29, 1734, Samuel Blacker, 
of Tandragee, 3rd son of William Blacker, of 
Carrick Blacker, Co. Armagh, and had issue, 
see B.L.G., ‘ Blacker-Douglass.’ 
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Richardson tells Lady Bradshaigh on one 
occasion that his second wife speaks of her 
predecessor ‘‘ on all occasions as respectfully 
and affectionately as I do myself ’’ (cbid., 1., 
xlviii, and LV., 226) ; so that altogether Mrs. 
Richardson must have been singularly free 
from the canker of jealousy. She was a 
devout woman, who carefully trained her 
children in religious exercises (ibid., L., 
clxxxvi). She had withal a rigid code, and 
her daughters’ shy, reserved, and rather 
formal ways were attributed to her “higl, 
and Harlowean notions of parental author- 
ity’’ (ibid., I., cliii, clxxxix). If we are 
to believe her husband, she governed him by 
a kind of strategic meekness, which allowed 
him to exhaust his reserves of argument and 
then fall an easy prey to her quiet persis- 
tence (ibid., I., cliii-cliv). 

According to Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Richardson 
was ‘‘ a quiet, retired sort of woman,’’ whose 
capacity to choose some one a good servant 
she doubted (C. L. Thomson’s ‘ Richardson,’ 
p. 67). In a letter of 1 May, 1760, Eliza- 
beth Carter speaks of visiting a new neigh- 
bour at Deal, ‘‘ who, I am informed, makes 
curtesies gui ne finissent point, and at least 
as many in number as good Mrs. Richard- 
son ’’ (‘ Letter between Mrs. Elizabeth Carter 
and Miss Catherine Talbot,’ ed. Montagu 
Pennington, Vol. ii, p. 325). 

To what extent Mrs. Richardson interested 
herself in the business after her husband’s 
death does not appear, but Elizabeth Carter 
writes to Miss Talbot on 26 Sept., 1761, that 
she ‘‘ will write to Mr. Rivington that he 
may speak to Mrs. Richardson about print- 
ing them directly ’’ (ibid., ii., 390); and on 
8 Oct. repeats, to Mrs. Montagu, that she 
will ‘‘ write to Mr. Rivington, to speak to 
Mrs. Richardson, that the printing may be 
executed as soon as possible after the manu- 
script is ready ’’ (‘ Letters from Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter to Mrs. Montagu,’ ed. Montagu 
Pennington, Vol. i., p. 129). This, it will 
be noticed, was only a few months after 
Richardson’s death. 

Her death is thus noticed in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1773, p. 582:— 

(Nov.) 3. At Parson’s-green. aged 77, Mrs. 


Richardson, widow of the Author of Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison*. | 

* His own death had been noticed in, 1761, p. | 
834:—(July) “4, Mr. Samuel Richardson, prin- | 
ter, in Salisbury-court, author of Pamela, | 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison, aged 72. | 
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The will of Elizabeth Richardson, of 
Parson’s Green, Fulham, co. Middlesex, 
widow, was dated 18 Oct., 1773. She desired 
to be buried with her late dear husband in 
the parish church of St. Bride’s, London, : 
according to her directions verbally given. 
To her sister, Mrs. Mary Wright (see ante, 
p. 224), she left £100. 


To Susan Richardson, niece of her late 
husband, she left £200. This was the 
‘*Sukey ’’ whom they had adopted, and 
whom the novelist specially commended to 
his wife’s care in a codicil (see ante, p. 343). 
To Susan's brother John she left 20 guineas, 
and to their sisters, Martha Fowler and 
Catherine Richardson, 10 guineas each. 

To Mrs. Mary Howlatson, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sumpner, and Mr. William Richardson, of 
Salisbury Court, and his wife, she left each 
a ring of one guinea value. These were the 
children of the novelist’s brother William : 
(see ante, p. 342). 


To Mary Smith and Rose Coote, if living 
with her at her decease, she left 10 guineas 
each. The former was no doubt the ‘‘ Mrs. 
Smith’? whose faithful service had won 
recognition in the novelist’s will sixteen 
years before (see ante, p. 343). We are told 
that Richardson had his fatal seizure when 
‘Mrs. Smith ’’ was bringing him tea (The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1816, part i, p. 578). 


To Mr. James Bailey, of St. John’s 
Square, Clerkenwell (see antec, p. 385), she 
left £100 in trust for Anna Maria Wright 


and her sister Elizabeth Wright, equally 
between them, at 21 or on their marriage. I 
have already hazarded that these were 


grandchildren of the testator’s sister, Mrs. 
Wright (see antc, p. 224). To her niece 


' Amelia Leake (see ante, pp. 226, 264), she 


left £100. 


To Mrs. Fletcher (née Catherine Lintot: 
see ante, p. 383), she left a ring of the 
value of 5 guineas; and to Henry Fletcher, 
Esq. (Catherine’s husband), one of the value 
of a guinea. Rings of the lower value she 
also left to her nephew Mr. James Leake 
and Catherine his wife (see ante, p. 263); to 
Mr. Henry Leake (another nephew : see ante 
p. 264); to her nieces, Mrs. Higgins and 
Miss Amelia Leake (see ante, p. 264); to 
‘“Mr. Morgan ’”’ (no doubt Charles Morgan 
of Bath, who had married her niece Anne 
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Leake in 1759: see ante, p. 264+); and to 
‘“ Myrs. Klizabeth Long.’? This last was a 
relative or connexion, probably of the 
Leakes, whom I cannot place. 1 have dis- 
covered only one other reference to her, in 
a letter trom Richardson, to Elizabeth 
Carter, dated 18 Dec., 1747 :— 

I have a worthy kinswoman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Long her name, who shewed me the Ode to 
Wisdom as a piece she knew I should admire. 
She had obtained the promise of a copy of 
it when in Wiltshire, a few weeks before (at 
Mr. Long’s, I think) and one was accordingly 
sent her (Montayn Penningtcen’s ‘ Memoirs of 
the Life of Mrs. 
p. 101.) 

It would be of interest to know if she was 
of the well-known Wiltshire family of Long 
of Rowde Ashton, and of Preshaw. A mem- 
ber of the latter branch, William Long 
(1659-1716), was Mayor of Bath in 1715 
(Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1853). 

Guinea rings Mrs. Richardson also left to 
Lady Gosling (see ante, p. 386); Mrs. Bailey 
(no doubt wife of James Bailey); Mr. Crane 
(see ante, p. 384); Mrs. Crane; Mr. Alling- 
ton Wylde (her predecessor’s brother; see 
ante, p. 182); her sister, Mrs. Mary Wright, 
already mentioned ; and ‘‘ Mrs. Anna Maria 
Owen,’”’ who is unknown to me. 

To Mr. James Bailey, mentioned above, 
she left 30 guineas and a ring of the value 
of one guinea. To her daughter, Anne 
Richardson, she left all her household goods 
and furniture except her plate, pictures and 
china, which Anne was to share, as a 
residuary legatee, with the other daughters, 
Mary Ditcher, Martha Bridgen, and Sarah 
Crowther. 

James Bailey was to be the sole executor 


of the will, which she signed ‘ Eliza: 
Richardson,’’ the witnesses being George 
Phillips and William Harper. It was 
proved 16 November, 1773, in P.C.C. 
(Stevens 444), by the sole executor. 

It will have been observed that Mrs. 


Richardson stayed on at Parsons Green, and 
did not take the advice given in her hus- 
band’s will to let or sell the house (see ante 


+ If the reference really is to Charles Morgan 


it negatives my suggestion (ante. p. 264) that he | 
was the one of the name who died in 1771; and | 
points also to his not having been the one! 


buried at Bath Abbey Church on 9 Sept., 1773, 


unless Mrs. Richardson still remained ignorant | 


of his death, six weeks after the event. 
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p. 543). He must have provided for her 
better than he knew. 

From a letter of Mrs. Chapone’s written 
six weeks after the event, it appears that 
Mrs. Richardson’s death occurred within a 
fortnight of that of her daughter, who, 
during a call at Parson’s Green, had been 
“taken with violent fits, which flung her 
into labour.’”? This daughter, who can only 
have been Mis. Crowther, gave birth to her 
child, and progressed well for a fortnight, 
when she was again seized with fits, and 
expired almost immediately, giving her 
mother ‘‘ her death’s wound.’’ Mrs. Chapone 
adds that Mrs. Richardson in her will had 
“left particular directions to be buried 
either on a Sunday or a Thursday ’’—her 
lucky days (‘ Posthumous Works of Mrs. 
Chapone,’ Vol. i, p. 170). It is possible that 
such directions were among those mentioned 
in her will as ‘‘ verbally given,’’ but they are 
not actually in the will. It must be 
observed that the will was made only sixteen 
days before her death, and her four daugh- 
ters were all alive then. 

Areyn Lyeri Reape. 

Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 

near Liverpool. 


(To be continued). 





THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—-XII. 


44. The Triumphes of Baccus 
Baceus in triumph rides with sound of 
bells 
Of drumes, and panns, and kettles, yaules 
; and yells ; a 
Crouned with vine leaves, with a greiveious 
route 


was carried on peoples shoulders all about: 


King Penthy heareing it he fumes and 
fretts, 

And angred much his ire gainst Baccus 
whets 


Disdaineing such a drunken tunbelli’d God 
Should in his Country have any abode. 
Of the references to Bacchus in Milton’s 
published verse the most interesting and 
pertinent is in ‘ Paradise Lost’ (vii, 305) : 
Still govern thou my Song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few, 
But drive farr off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his Revellers, the Race 
Of that — Rout that tore the Thracian 
Bar 


In Rhodope, 


The savage treatment of Orpheus—a 
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favourite theme with Milton—is described 
in a later stanza of the present Script, and 
we shall return to this pasage then. One 
recalls, too, Comus ‘‘ and his monstrous 
rout,’ who “ fill’d the Air with barbarous 
dissonance.’’ Incidentally we have an illus- 
tration here of Milton’s tendency to repeat 
a well-chosen phrase. The same tendency is 
seen in the Script. Other links worth noting 
are: 

1, 2. yaules: This archaic word is char- 
acteristic of Milton. I suspect the scribe 
had seen it in Quarles’ ‘ Feast of Worms,’ 
published in 1620, probably only two 
three years earlier, where we find 

Calls, Jonah, Jonah; and yet louder yauls ; 

Sect. iii, 1. 6. 


L-4.. cf. ... , haste I all about, 
Arc. 58. 
ll. 7, 8. Milton frequently rhymes God 


and abode; c.g. in ‘Od. Nat.’ stanza iii; 
‘Ps.’ Ixxxi, 37/9; ‘ Ps.’ lxxxiv, 37/9. It 
is always possible to canonise an unorthodox 
rhyme by assuming a suitable contemporary 
pronunciation, but in this case the assump- 
tion’ does not seem to be supported by evi- 


dence. In the contemporary pages of 
Browne, with which Milton was certainly 
familiar, we find (‘ Pastorals,’ Book i, 


Song 2): 
May neuer Euet, nor the Toade 
4 Within thy Bankes make their abode. 
an 
Nor that brought whence Phoenicians have 
abodes, 
Nor Cyprus wilde Vine-flowers; 
of Rhodes; 
Can we doubt that abode has here the 
pronunciation we use to-day? If we assume 
alternately that Milton said Gode, how do 
we explain his couplet (‘ Arcades ’) : 
Mother of a hundred Gods 
Juno dares not give her odds 
What warrant have we for believing that 
toades was then pronounced todds? or that 
odds was then pronounced odes? I make no 
apology for this digression, because, by the 
curious irony of events, indiscriminate 
admiration has, in later times, credited 
Milton with a faithful respect for rhyme 
which he did not feel and did not pretend 
to feel. We have seen (p. 204) his own 
explicit evidence to that effect, and this is 
fully confirmed by the equally uncompromis- 
ing evidence of his. great contemporary 


nor that: 


or | 
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Dryden*. Milton evidently regarded rhyme 
as made for the poet and not the poet for 
rhyme, and, with his usual sincerity, he 
translated his views into practice; but when 
he defaulted it was from indifference not from 
inability; he could rhyme as ingeniously 
as Browning if he wished: witness the 
por’d on of the Tetra chordon sonnet. The 
same indifference, rather than inability, is 
found in the Script; the present is one 
instance in point. 
45. Mariners turn’d into Dolphins 


Some findeing Baccus drunken and a slepe 
Carry him a ship borde, and him as prisner 


keeple] 

He wakeing they doe sweare him for to 
land 

At Naxus: but they straightwayes out of 
Hand 


Another way doe take: he seeing that 
Whith angred looke and Temples bound 
cries What 
Shakeing his hand, he doth their bodyes 
_ change, 
To Shape of Dolphins, and to mearemaids 
strainge. 
cf. And, O ye Dolphins, waft the hapless 
youth. ‘ Lyce.,’ 164. 
And bended Dolphins play: .. . 
“Ph. Li," vii, 410. 
1. 2. The rhythm gives first the quick 
movement of the press-gang, and then the 


pause. 
46. Penthius torne to pieces by the women 
preists of Baccus 
King Penthy’s Mother and 
; twain 
Seeing Penthy mad at Baccus drunken train 
Fall all upon him, and like furies fell 
=o a hearts they doe King Penthy 
ci 
And beateing him most cruell doe not spare 
But limbmeal they his body rent and tare 
Which cruell act the Thebans so affrights 
That they consent to follow baccus rites 


her sisters 


1. 6. cf. O that I had her heere, to 
teare her Limb-meale: Sh. ‘ Cymb.,’ ii, 4. 
l. 7. affrights: ef. 


A drear, and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamins at their service 
quaint : ‘Od. Nat.’ 193/4. 


47. Priamus and Thisbe 


Thisbe expecting by a fountaine cleare 
Priam’s approaching, her faithfull louer 
deare 


* Dedication preface to the Juvenal, p. ix, 
+ folio, 1693. 
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There came a_ lionesse all with blood 


besmeair’d] 
The which made Thisbe run greatly afear’d 
with hasty steps her frighted selfe to saue 
Within the compasse of a hollow caue 
She in her hasty flight her mantle lost 
The which her owne life and her louers cost 
Priamus: The Latin and German texts 


keep Pyramus, the usual form. 


1. 2. approaching: as equivalent to 
arrival, is not usual, but we find it in 
But long ere our approaching heard within 


Noise,.... ‘P. L.,’ viii, 242/38. 
1. 3. besmear’d: see ante p. 388,and cf. 
Yirst Moloch, horrid King besmear’d with 
blood, “PR. Te,? “ SOe 

1. 4. afeard: a Spenser word. cf. 

Him all amazed, and almost made afeard. 
“Bs Qh,” 3;:ca8, - 26: 
Frighted the Reign 
i, 543. 
to keep in compass 


* Vac. Ex.,” 56; 


At last he rose, and 
blew ; ‘ Lye., 192. 


which cost the lives 
. -P. R.,” ta, 4160/5. 


48. The lamentable end of Priamus and 
Thisbe 

Priamus finding his louers mantle torne 

Did thinke her slaine: he wretched and 


forelorne 
for very greife with’s sword himselfe thrust 


1. 5. frighted: ef. 
of Chaos and Old Night. ae! An 
1. 6. compasse. ef. 
of thy Predicament. 
1.7. mantle: cf. 
twitch’d his Mantle 


l. 8. cost: 
Of three score, 


througth] 

Whose blood the mulbre turn’d to purple 
hue 

The which was white before: when Thisbe 
came 


Findeing her louer dead, she did the same, 

— the Sword into her breast, she 
fe 

Vpon her priamus: as stories tell, 

The = chang’d to couler black as 


In ae ‘of their deathes, and beares it yet. 


l. 8 as stories tell: 
ton touch, cf. 


a characteristic Mil- 


Deeming some Island, oft, as Scamen tell, 
“PB. En,” 5-206. 
Wrought that effect on Jove, so Fables tell; 
“iP Ke,” ah, 2ES: 
As story tells, have trod this wilderness. 
“Ps i; Wy 60r. 
as Romances tell: 


Ib. iii, 339. 


Besieg’d Albracea, 


49. Venus taken with Mars in Adultry. 

Venus and Mars unto a place resort 

of secresie, where to their wonted sport 

They Boe; Phoebus who saw the thing doth 
te 


It unto Vulcan, who with wroth doth swell 

Makeing a net as_small as spiders webb 

he doth insnare them both within the bed, 

Then calling in the Gods, they openly 

See them insnared artificially. 

Milton’s vocabulary is much in evidence, 
we may compare 


l. 1. Thither shall all the valiant youth 
resort. ‘S$. A.,’ 1738. 
l. 2. Of seeresie, my safety, and my life. 
b., 1002. 
Ib. sport: See note on 42.4, 
l. 3. thing: Similarly used for deed or 


event, as the context shows, in 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 
*“Com., 456. 
and in Heav’n is high, 
High and remote to see from thence distinct 
Each thing on Earth; 


*P. -L.,’ 1x, 811/36. 
1. 4. ef. swell with pride. . 
“P Be,” i, St. 
l. 8. artificially: Used, of course, in its 


older meaning—by the skilful contrivance of 
an artifex; compare the similar literal use 
of artful in the fine passage 
Or if I would delight my private hours 
With Music or with Poem, where so soon 
As in our native Language can I find 
That solace? All our Law and Story strew’d 
With Hymns, our Psalms with artful terms 


inserib’d, 
declare 
That rather Greece from us these Arts 
deriv’ 
“PER.” iv; Sak /& 


Hucu C. H. Canny. 


Raleigh considers this conservative and 
scholarly use of Latin words in our language 
to be ‘a signal characteristic of Milton’s 
diction.’ 


(To be continued). 


Tue AcapeMy or Secrets.—In the six- 
teenth century John Baptist Porta (1538- 
1615) established in his house at Naples a 
society of scientific scholars under the name 
of the Academy of Secrets. Each member 
took an obligation to communicate to the 
other members the results of his researches 
and experiments, and no one was received 
into membership who had not become dis- 
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tinguished for his scientific discoveries. 
Each member was also obliged to contribute 
something that was not generally known and 
that was useful to mankind. 

Porta himself was, from his early days, 
renowned as a scientist. To him is due the 
invention of the camera obscura. There is 
an account of this in his ‘ Magia Naturalis,’ 
of which the first edition, in Latin, was 
published in 1562, when the author was not 
quite fifteen years of age, and which was 
translated immediately into Italian, French, 
Spanish and Arabic, and went through 
many editions in various countries. It is 
an amazing collection of everything won- 
derful and curious that was known in 
Porta’s time in the whole compass of nature 
and art. Later editions and _ his ° other 
works contained particulars of a number of 
industrial —_ processes, first enunciated 
therein, the origin of which is unknown. 
Duchesne, Porta’s biographer, is of opinion 
that they were the subject of discussion at 
the meetings of the Academy of Secrets, 
which also, probably, was the scene of their 
birth. Porta was a great traveller, visit- 
ing many countries in search of scientific 


knowledge, which he imparted, without 
reserve, to his fellow-members of the 
Academy. 


Unhappily, the Society did not have a 
lengthy existence. Porta, who was a Cath- 
olic, was denounced to the Inquisition as one 
forming assemblies, the members of which 
were engaged in the practice of sorcery and 
. magic. He defended himself with such skill 
that he emerged from the trial with honour 
after having confounded his denunciators 
and questioners, but Pope Paul III, the 
founder of the Congregation of the Inquisi- 
tion and the enemy of academies and 
academicians, not only prohibited the hold- 
ing of such meetings, but also the study of 
illicit sciences.” What did Porta? 
Although his house continued to be the 
resort of scientists, he conformed to the first 
restriction in the edict but, knowing not the 
meaning of the term ‘“‘ illicit sciences,’’ took 
no notice of the second clause, and continued 
to devote his time to study, research, 


“cc 


experiments, and other useful work, par- 
ticularly in medicine and natural 
philosophy. 


A senior contemporary of Lord Bacon, he 
passed away at Naples on 14 Feb., 1615. | 


‘in 1814. 
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Towards the end of his life he erected in the 
Church of St. Laurent, at Naples, a small 
chapel of white marble, where his remains 
were interred with great pomp, amid the 
regrets of his family, his many friends, and 
all the scholars of Europe. 

In 1763, Colonel Thoux de Salverte, a 
member of the Masonic Order of the Strict 
Observance, founded, at Warsaw, the 
Academy of the Ancients, on lines precisely 
similar to the Academy of Secrets. The 
object of this academy, however, was the 
cultivation of the occult sciences and their 
connection with Freemasonry. 

Dupiry Wrricur. 

Oxford. 





THEIR Eyks To 
is sometimes 
The follow- 


he was_ its 


‘* LEAVING THEM ONLY 
Weer witH.’’—This saying 
attributed to Prince Bismarck. 
ing extract inay mean that 
author :— 

As a war method, it [Frightfulness, Schreck- 
lichkeit] is derived from the Bismarckian 
theory that it is the business of the German 
army (and navy) “ to leave the enemy nothing 
but eyes to weep with.”—‘ “ Who’s Who” in 
Hunland,’ by Frederic William Wile, 1916, 
p. 53. 

In Casseil’s Illustrated Family Paper, New 
Series, Vol. vi., 1860, is an account of 
Garibaldi, in ten chapters, 

by one whose popularity is unsurpassed by 
any contemporary writer—one who lived long 
in Italy—who has watched his career for years, 
and who knows him well (p. 80). 

In chap. vii (p. 184) the writer says of 
the second wife of Ferdinand II, King of the 
Two Sicilies (Maria Theresa of Austria) 
that her 

influence has proved as fatal to the country 
as that of her predecessor Caroline, known 
as the dark Queen of Naples; the woman 
who declared, when her subjects on_ one 
occasion offended her, that she would leave 
them only their eyes to weep with. 

Then follow allusions to Lady Hamilton, 
Nelson, and the execution of Carracciolo, 
which shew that the ‘‘ predecessor’? was 
Maria Carolina, wife of Ferdinand I, and 
sister of Queen Marie Antoinette. She died 
Very likely there is some better 
authority than Cassell’s Family Paper for 
the attribution of the saying to Queen Maria 
Carolina. In any case the date of the 
Paper (1860) was long before Bismarck would 
be in a position to apply the saying to the 
German army. 

Rosert PiERPOINT- 
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We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private | 
interest to aflix their names and addresses to 


their queries in order that answers may be | 
| presence of churchwardens, in accordance 


sent to them direct. 





‘Wuip”’ (Nxaut.).—The following quota- 


tion—apparently from a document in| 


P. R. O. of about 1600—has reached the 
editor of ‘N. E. D.’ without a_ reference. 
Some experience of making such _ extracts 
leads me to assume that it was one of a series 
from a single paper, and that the reference 
was duly put on the first of these—its inser- | 
tion in the later ones being postponed till 
the slips were taken home. 

Possibly some reader who is interested in 
sea affairs may have found the passage in 
some jettison case in the Court of 
Admiralty : 

The seas began to wax and were verye 
troublous . . in so muche that the said 
J. A. master of the said shippe and his mary- 
ners were compellyd for the safe garde of the 
shippe and of all their lyves . . . to caste 
overboard . . divers of ther goodes as 
the whippe of the said ship moche of her 
tayelyng, [ete.] 

Dr. Brapiey will welcome a note of the 
reference, and of information on the mean- 
ing of the word. Q. V. 

On Crusape.---Is it on record that any 
company of English knights or men-at-arms 
left England for service against the 
Saracens, between the date of the fall of 
Acre in 1291 and that of the death of 
Edward I in 1307? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

Burleigh, Stroud. 

“PEACH AND BE D p.”’—What was_ the 
occasion on which the Duke of Wellington 
sent this rejoinder to Fanny? Who was the 
“Fanny ’’ in question, and what were the 
circumstances that prompted the retort ? 

WititoucHBy Maycock. 





_ JEREMY Taytorn: REFERENCE SouGcHtT.— 
Can any light be thrown on the following ? 

We read “that Abel died by the hands of 
Cain, who was so ignorant, that though he had 
malice and strength, yet he had scarce art 
enough to kill him. Extract from ‘ Sermon by 
r. Jeremy Taylor, preached at the funeral 
of the worthy Knight Sir George Dalston, of 
Dalston, Cumberland, Sept. 28, 1657.’ 

If ‘N. & Q.’ might aid this hopeless | 
quest, I should be greatly obliged. 

(Rev.) E. Srymour L. Ranpowpu. 


i every ten years since. 
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James Guipson’s Toms: Svurron. — In 
The Evening Standard of 12 August, 1922, 
jis the following :— 


The tomb of the Gibson family in Sutton 
Parish Churchyard was opened to-day, in the 


with a bequest made 150 years ago by a mem- 
ber of the family. 

Under the terms of this, the vault, which 
contains the remains of James Gibson, mer- 
chant and citizen of London, and of six 
members of the family, has to be opened 
* Every year on August 12 for the time being 
and for ever,” and in order to ensure that 


| this should be done, a sum of money was left 


to the authorities of Christ Church Hospital 
for distribution among the poor of Sutton each 


year. 
It is stated that when the last member of 
the Gibson family has been interred the vault 


| is to be locked up, a ship chartered, and the 


key of the vault taken to Palestine and thrown 
into the waters of the river Jordan. 

Is this account true, and if so which Sut- 
ton is referred to? There are three Suttons 
in the Post Office Guide, as well as nearly 
three time as many places where Sutten is 
the first part of a compound name. 

The last paragraph looks like a ‘“‘ family 
legend.” Rozert PrEeRPOINT. 

PortucvuEese Hreratpry. — Certain medi- 
zeval Portuguese contos (jctons, or casting- 
counters) bear the familiar five escutcheons 
of Portugal in cross, but cantoned with four 
castles. I suspect that these are merely 
fictitious arms, such as are often found on 
casting-pieces, the castles being taken from 
the Bordure of Castile. But, before con- 
demning them, I should like to be sure that 
no branch of the Royal House of Portugal 
ever bore this coat, the castles being used as 
a difference. Perhaps some authority on 
Portuguese Heraldry can kindly tell me. 

F. P. Barnarp. 

Bilsby House, nr. Alford, Lines. 

Cross or Lorratne.—Was this the badge 
of any religious order, and if so, at what 
date ? ENQUIRER. 


CurteD Wics.—When was the _ long, 
closely curled wig given up in France? 
E. T. 


Ors as BanGe oF FrencH Bishopric. — 
Which French Bishopric has the orb for its 
badge ? ANoN. 


Census Returns serore 1841.—According 
to ‘ Havdn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ the census 
in England was first taken in 1801, and 
As the only Census 
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Returns preserved at the Public Record | 
Office are for the years 1841 and 1851, is it 

known what happened to the Census Returns | 
for 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831? Were they 

destroyed? If stili in existence, where are | 
they preserved ? 


I presume that the Returns from 1861 | 
onwards are at the Registrar General’s 
Office. G. H. W. 


WueeLparrow Haty.—What is the origin | 
of the place now called Wheelbarrow Hall, 
about 2 miles east of Carlisle? An _ old 
relative, who knows it, used to say it was 
once called Park Hope, and was owned or 
tenanted about 1700 by a member of the | 
Hopes of Hopetown, Scotland, who left it 
to engage in the lead industry, in Wharfe- 
dale, Yorkshire. 


H. Hopes. 


St. Mary’s atre Moor.—Can any reader | 
give me information about the Church of St. 
Mary’s atte Moore, its locality, and the 
present whereabouts of the Church Registers ? 

C. H. §. 


Sea Lawyer.—What is the origin of this 
term, and its exact signification? I do not 
find it in any dictionary—not even in ‘ The 
Slang Dictionary’ (Chatto and Windus, 
1874). CuRIOUS. 


ArexanperR Ross, SouTHAMPTON GRAMMAR 
Scuoor (See S. iv, 242; viii, 344; xi, 70, 
112; 7S. xi, 469).— 

There was an ancient sage philosopher 

That had read Alexander Ross over. 

‘ Hudibras.’ 

I have no ambition to attempt this feat, 
but I do desire, Ross being an Aberdeen 
graduate (M.A. Marischal College, 1612), to 
locate copies of certain of his works, which I 
have failed to trace in public or private 
libraries. Thus I should be glad to hear of 
any of those undernoted :— 


Chymera pythagorica. Lond. 
Ross’s published works in his 
beia,’”” 1653). 

Colloquia plautina. Lond. 1650. [Advocates’ 
Library has the edition of 1646]. 

Four books of epigrams in Latin elegiacs. 
Lond. 1642. [‘ Scottish Nation,’ iii. 370]. 


164. (List of 
* Panse- 
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| reader give references to pictures 


[12 S. XI. Nov. 25, 1929, 


Papa perstrictus (echo) ictus. Lond. 1645, 
{Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 519). 
Schollers’ companion. Lond. 1648. (Lee’s 


Sale Catalogue, i, 2639, 3380]. 
P. J. ANvERSon, 
Aberdeen University Library. 


Water CoLours.—Can any 
by the 
oider water colour artists in public or privats 
collections (other than South Kensington 
and the Wentworth Art Gallery, Man- 
chester), which have as their subjects scenes 
in North Lancashire, Cumberland or West- 
morland (especially in the Lake District), 

T. Cann Hueues, M.A. F.S. A, 

Lancaster. 


NORTHERN 


W. DrumMonp: Cuartes J. Basrse.—I 
am desirous of collecting information respect- 
ing W. Drummond and Charles J. Basébe, 
portrait painters who flourished c. 1840-1850. 
To what books should I refer?—or better 
still, could anyone give me brief biographies 
of them ? 

AtrreD D. Taytor. 


WittramM Brann, Jun.—A work entitled 
‘The Principles of Agriculture,’ by William 
Bland, Jun., was reviewed in 1827 in The 
Quarterly Review. Is there any information 
available about this William Bland? I 
cannot find a reference to him in biographical 
works. 

R. Hepcer WaALtrace. 


Harper.- -Arthur Harper was admitted to 
Westminster School in April, 1823, aged 13; 
Henry Harper in Jan., 1771; Robert Harper 
in Jan., 1772; and Samuel Harper in June, 
1768. Any information about these Harpers 
is desired. G. F. R. B. 


Sir JOHN Baprist SILVESTER, Knrt., M.D., 
F.R.S., died 2 Nov., 1789, and was buried in 
the Dutch Church Austin Friars. After the 
great fire in Bishopsgate, in 1765, he took 
up temporary residence with Mrs. Catherine 
Elizabeth Loubiér, in Austin Friars. She 
was apparently daughter of James Gaultier 
and widow of Matthew Loubier, of St. Peter- 
le-Poer, merchant, whose will was proved in 
1758. Sir J. B. Silvester’s first wife died in 





Mel heliconium. Lond. 1640. ([Heber, iv, 
2202]. ibid. Lond. 1643. (Heber, i, 5967; 
iv, 2203). ibid. Lond. 1646. [Heber, i, 5968. 
British Museum has the edition of 1642). 

New planet no planet. Lond. 1640. [Watt, 
ii, 816 British Museum has the edition 
of 1646]. 


| 1772, and in 1773 he married Mrs. Loubier 
| (then described as of Leytonstone). I should 
| be glad of verification of the foregoing, and 
| also to learn whether, and if so how, M. 


| Loubier was related to Henry Loubier, mer- 
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chant, who died at Leyton in 1755, and to 
John Louis Loubier, who married Elizabeth 
Cazalet. Does any illustration exist of Dr. 
Silvester’s house and garden (laid out in 
Chinese fashion) at Hackney ? 

The above James Gaultier was great- 
grandfather to Peter H. A. Laprimaudaye, 
of Austin Friars, merchant, who married 
Jane, daughter of Stephen Teissier by Eliza- 


beth his wife, daughter of Charles Loubier, 


and was father of a Vicar of Leyton. 
G. W. WrictLey. 


958, Victoria Park Road, S. Hackney. 
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EXECUTION OF A NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTER. 
(12 $. xi. 233, 374). 
A. D. T. is in error in terming John James 
a nonconformist minister, and the so-called 


‘State Trials ’ contains no commonly truth- 
ful account of this man. Nonconformist 


| ministers held quite as definite a social and 


Bett-Horses: RayYME basi Q There have | 


been notes recently in ‘N. on Beli- 


horses. 


Perhaps someone interested in the | 


subject can tell me the full context of the | 


following verse, which was given to me from 
memory by a lady who remembered hearing 
it recited about fifty years ago:— 
Bell-horses! Bell-horses! what time of day? 
One o’clock, two o’clock, three and away. 
The master is coming, and what will he say? 


} 


intellectual status in the days of Charles IT 
as they do in our own times, and John James 
was a silk-weaver, who preached in a private 
‘“conventicle’’ of his own, in  Bulstake 
Alley, Whitechapel, to a congregation of the 
Bolsheviks of the times, termed Fifth- 
Monarchy men. James was executed at 


| Tyburn on 27 Nov., 1661 (not the 16th) for 


high treason, and not for preaching. It will 


‘ be as well to place on record the actual facts 


He'll whip them, and drive them, and send; __ : 
| Night (Jan. 6), 1661, with the result that 


them away. 
R. M. 


‘Lorna Doone’: Criticisms WaAntED :—Could 
any reader refer me to criticisms or papers on 
Blackmore’s ‘Lorna Doone’? 

F. Kay. 


matrem. 
2. Amarus est mundus et deligitur: puta, si 
dulcis esset, qualiter amaretur. 
Joun B. WAINEWwRIGHT. 


3. The ancient veteran gathereth there 
Under the ancient sign 
His meteor sword hath a stain of blood 
And his cheek is warm with wine. 


(referring to Chelsea Hospital). 


4. And thus from out a simple chance 
A usage good shall grow 
And our example of true love, 
Be held up evermo’. 


(re Flitch of Dunmow). 


. Ah! what folly made thee fly 
To the pleasing flame too nigh? 
Simple thing! how should’st thou fear 
What so beauteous seem’d and fair? 
Thus deceitful pleasure’s guile 
Did thy silly life beguile. 


a 


< Other than thou art I would not have 


ee, 


7. To stir the holy tide of feeling up. 
E. Latnam. 
61, Friends Road, Croydon. 


about this man. 


Venner’s rising took place on Twelfth 


Venner, Hodgkin and 14 others were executed 


| for murder and high treason on Jan. 19. 


Full accounts were given in the periodicals 
of the times, Mercurius Publicus and the 
Kingdoms Intelligencer, both of the rising 


; and of the trials and execution of« Venner 
AvrHors Wantep.—Whose are the following? | 
1. Religio peperit divitias et filia devoravit | 


| whose 
| libellers are concerned.” 


and his fellow rebels. Like John James, 
Venner commenced his proceedings with a 
sermon. Unlike Venner, James was arrested 
before he had completed his discourse, and so 
no rising took place as a result. Thus the 
sole notice taken of him in Mercurius Pub- 


| licus (14-28 Nov., 1661) ran as follows :— 


Wednesday, 27 (Nov.) “ This day John James 


' was executed at Tyburn according to his sen- 


tence to be drawn, hang’d and quartered, in 
death all seditious preachers and 


Before the end of the year a small tract 


' of five pages was published, by George Hor- 


ton, an anabaptist, who gave as much as he 


‘could gather (or was authorised to print) 


about John James. The title page of 


| Horton’s tract ran as follows :— 


The Speech and Declaration of John James, 
a weaver, in the press yard at Newgate, on 
Sunday last, to the Fifth-Monarchy men and 
others. Concerning his sermon preached at a 
private meeting in Whitechapel, taking his 
text out of the Psalms of David, whose words 
are here inserted. And the manner of his 
tryal before the Lord Chief Justice Foster, at 
the Kings Bench in Westminster Hall; with 
the sentence against him to be drawn, hanged 
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and quartered for preaching maliciously and | 


traiterously against the life and safety of our 
Sovereign Lord the King, and against the 
Peace and Government of this Realm. London. 
Printed tor George Horton, 1661. 


To sum up this tract: John 


urday, Oct. 19 (the anniversary of the 


execution at Tyburn of the regicides Hacker | 


and Axtell) and urged a renewal of Venner’s 


rising, the actual passage in his address for | : 
5 z I g “i | from the Prior of Tynemouth, A.D. 1338. 


which he was indicted seeming to be 


As Brockett practised as a solicitor for 
many years at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, his 
opinion on expressions used in connection 


| with coal mining may be accepted as correct, 


James | 


delivered an address to his audience on Sat- | Corruption of staith, which Brockett gives as 


to Act plot and conspire against his Majesty’s | 


sacred person, to be instrumental in levying 


a new war, and that he should say that it| 


ever they could get the power into their own 
hands (which God forbid) that they would 


cast off all Monarchy and perfect the work | 


formerly begun thoroughly. 

Not until 1662 was the tract (of which 
‘State Trials ’ sets out a mutilated version) 
printed, to which A. D. T. refers. 


document. 


It con- | 
tains no imprint, and is therefore a seditious | 
Careful perusal will bring the | 


conviction that it is nothing better than an | 


exceedingly offensive work of fiction, written 
by the Fifth-Monarchy men, who were then 
publishing literature of this kind. Vol. vi 


of ‘State Trials’ (published in 1810) omits | 
the title-page, the preface of two pages, and | 
the last page of this document, apparently | 


because*they conflict a good deal with Hor- 
ton’s tract. 
headed, 


An Account of the death of several persons 


The omitted last page (47) is | 


since the execution of John James, known to | 


be active and diligent in that matter. 

The whole was modelled on the bogus 
‘ Speeches and Prayers’ of the ten regicides 
executed in 1660, and was evidently by the 
same writers. 


title-page. 


Both tracts are easily found at the British | 


Museum. J. G M. 


WAYLEAVE AND STAYLEAVE (12 S. xi. 391). 
—The following quotation is from Brockett’s 
‘Glossary of North Country Words ’ :— 

Stay-leave, according to the custom and 
understanding of miners, 


the coalowner of having a station, where he 
may deposit his coals for the purpose of dis- 
posing of them to the purchaser. This place 
of deposit and vend is either at the pit mouth, 
or, when detached, it is, in the case of land- 
sale collieries, at some station by a highway; 
and in the case of sea-sale collieries, at a 
staith, trunk, or sprout, on some navigable 
river. 


and other persons | 
conversant in coal mines, means a right in| 


The same text (‘‘ By it he | 
being dead yet speaketh ’’) was placed on the | 





Stay, in the above word, is probably a 


‘““a place to lay up and load coals at-—either 
a storehouse or wharf, as occasion may 
require. Sax., stath, stathe: ripa, littus, 
statio navium. The word occurs in a demise 


Bosworth’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ has 
‘““ stead, a shore, bank; a landing place is 
called stade at Hithe in Kent.’’ 

I have often heard the place at the Rail- 
way Station, near the line, where the coal- 
dealers deposit their coal, before sending it 
out to customers, spoken of here as a ‘ coal- 
stay.”’ 

It may perhaps be worth while to quote 
what Brackett says about Way-leave :— 

The privilege of crossing land for the supply 
of coals to the purchaser. This privilege is 
generally the subject of detailed contracts, 
specifying the particular direction and extent 
of the way-leave, and there is no usage or. 
understanding amongst persons conversant 
with coal mines, by which to interpret the 
extent of the privilege when conferred in 
general terms. The narrowest enjoyment of a 
way-leave is where the sale is at the pits- 
mouth, and the purchasers cross to the pit 
with their carts from the highway. Where the 
sale is at a detached station, the grantee of a 
way-leave generally sends coal to the station 
by means of a railway; in the case of sea- 
sale collieries, this is unversally the mode of 
transit, and the. railway is laid down in the 
most direct and commodious course from the 
pit to the place of shipment, for which the 
coalowners can obtain leave from the land- 
owners without regard to the intervention of 


highways. 
Wo. S. WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

Wire Impatine Huspanp’s Coat (12S. xi. 
249, 294, 338, 373).—That able and learned 
historical antiquary, Mr. H. G. Wuirt, is 
taken to task a little cavalierly, methinks, in 
your last issue, with regard to his reference 
to a statement by the master, Dr. Round, on 
the subject noted above. Dr. Round’s state- 
ment exactly justifies Mr. Wurrte, and it is 
difficult to understand what Mr. Hupurp 
has to complain about. Then as to his final 
sentence, it is always hazardous to venture 
on mere conjecture in the domain of history. 
and without chapter and verse one hesitates 
to accept Mr. Huvzsurn’s unsupported 
opinion that Henry V had political reasons 
for marshalling his wife’s coat in the first 
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quarter of the royal arms. However, if 1| 


judge him aright, Mr. Wuite is well abl. 
to take care of himself. 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


Tue Rev. Grorce Harris (12 S. xi. 371). 
—He was the youngest of two sons of John 
Harris, who was baptized at Staines, mar- 


ried Rachel Bull, dau. of William Bull of 


Tower Hill, gold and silver smith to Charles | 


Il. Rachel was buried at Brasted, March 
19, 1729. John succeeded to his father-in- 
law’s business, and was buried at Brasted, 
May 1, 1731. George Harris, left an orphan 
early, was brought up by his uncle, Michael 
Bull, for 50 years Rector of Brasted. He 
was educated at Westminster and Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge. The above dates are all 
that have been verified. He married Sarah, 
dau. of George Twentyman of Baintree, 
Cumberland. She died 1792. George 
Harris, when at Cambridge, defeated a noted 
fighting miller, and years afterwards, in 
remembrance of this, obtained a Commission 
in the Royal Artillery for his eldest son, 
George, afterwards 1st Lord Harris. He 
was of immense strength and activity, which 
he was called on to display for the benefit 
of George II on Ascot Heath. 
Harris. 


Bishop Ricuarpd or Bury’s Lrprary (11 
S. viii, 541, 397, 435 ; ix, 17).—I am wishful, 
owing to recently acquired information, to 
add the subjoined to my article at the first 
reference with a view to complete the same. 
At the third reference I had asked, ‘‘ Did 
any of Bury’s MSS. find their way into any 
of our great private libraries ?’’ which was 
partly answered beforehand in an excerpt in 
the first reference from Vol. cix. of the 
Surtees Society’s publications, edited by 
Dean Kitchin in 1910 and referring to ‘‘ the 
very interesting ‘ Liber Epistolaris quondam 
domini Ricardi de Bury Episcopi Dunelm,’ ” 
a handy volume of collections with many 
valuable docuinents in it. This MS. is in 
the library of Lord Harlech at Brogyntyn, a 
folio MS. in excellent condition. As it was 
made for Bury, it respects his objection 
against costly illustrations. The MS. was 
probably bought on Bury’s death by the 
monks of St. Edmund’s Bury, for it is 
inscribed (in a somewhat later hand) as 
‘Liber Monachorum 8. Edmundi Regis et 
Martyris.’ 


Quite recently I have chanced on further | 
-amplifying facts concerning this MS., once 





forming part of Bishop Bury’s library, 
supplied by Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., in a 


| paper on ‘ Richard of Bury, a Chainberlain 


of Chester,’ read before the Manchester 
Literary Club, Feb. 23, 1880. The passage 
relevant to my purpose runs thus :— 

This unique MS. Guide to Letter-writing 
was written in the 14th century. On the first 
page is an inscription in a hand of the reign 
of Richard II, or even later, Lib’ Epistolaris 
qoda’ dni Ricardi_de Bury Ep’i Dunelm. It 
has also, in a later hand, the words Lib’ Mo’ch’ 
Sei Edm’i Reg’ et Martir’. These inscriptions 
show that the volume _was acquired by the 
Monastery of Bury St. Edmunds after Bishop 
de Bury’s death, out of consideration for 
his connection with the neighbourhood of the 
town. It ultimately passed into the Porking- 
ton Library, and belonged to Lord Harlech. 
It is deseribed as a small folio of 240 leaves, 
but had formerly as many as 1094. See Regis. 
Palat. Dunelm, iv. p. xxv. 

This paragraph condenses, in the tran- 
scriber’s own version, the passage referred to 
in the Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense 


' (edited in 1878 by Sir T. Duffus Hardy), but 


omits the following interesting items at p. 
XXvi. :— 

It [this MS.] is a small folio written in a 
hand of the 14th century. Several leaves at 
the commencement of the Volume are missing, 
the first remaining being folio 53. There are 
now only 240 leaves, but formerly, before the 
volume was put into its present binding, there 
would seem to have been as many as 1094. No 
less than three different paginations occur in 
the volume, which it would be very confusing 
to describe. The most ancient begins with 
folio 53, and continues, though with frequent 
gaps, to folio 1094, where the volume ends 
abruptly. Folios 53, 54, 55 and 56, according 
to the oldest pagination, are mutilated, and 
several leaves, in different parts of the volume, 
are wanting. The present MS. is 
evidently a contemporary copy of originals 
unhappily now lost, which in all probability 
were brought to [Lord Harlech’s] residence, 
and transcribed in the book now before us. 


One wonders whether this MS. volume, 
one time in the possession of the great 


medieval book-collector, is still housed at 
Brogyntyn, or has been requisitioned by the 
Public Record Office as national property. 
At all events we know its history up to 1878. 
J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

*“Nos PoMA NATAMUS ”’ (12 S. xi. 393).— 
In W. Binder’s ‘ Novus Thesaurus Adagi- 
orum Latinorum,’ No. 2257, is ‘‘ Nos poma 
natamus, sprach die Rossbolle und schwamm 
mit andern Aepfeln den Bach hinunter.’’ 
The reference given is Johann Bichler’s 
‘Thesaurus proverbialium  sententiarum,’ 
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Cologne, 1613, p. 158. 
sult Bichler’s work. The jest of the ‘‘ Ross- 
bolle”? (=stercus equinum) proudly includ- 
ing itself among the apples with which it is 


swimming down the stream will be clearer if | 


we remember the vulgar use of ‘‘ Rossapfel ”’ 
in German. In Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm’s 
‘ Deutsches Worterbuch,’ a proverb is quoted 


from Hofer’s ‘ Wie das Volk spricht ’ (1627, 
8th ed.): 
“Da schwimmen wir Apfel, sagte der 


nossapfel und schwamm mit den ichten.’ 


Under ‘‘ Rossbolle’’ in Grimm there is a 
quotation from Eiselein given in Hofer’s 
book, 


“Nos poma natamus! sprach der roszbolle 
— schwamm mit andern Aapfeln den bach 
ab. 

(Grimm notices the exceptional gender of 
‘*Rossbolle’’ in this example. Possibly 
Binder, who was very careless, misquoted). 

We find the fable in Pantaleon Uandidus 
(=Weiss, an Austrian Protestant Minister, 
1540-1608), No. 151 of his ‘ Fabule,’ in 


‘ Delitiz poetarum Germanorum,’ Pars ii 
(1612), p. 176, 
Poma et sterquilinium. 
Cum pomis sterquilinium, superantibus 


undis, 
Dum fluitat magnum esse putans quod in 
amne vehatur 
Velifero, iuxtaque 
Continuo, quam scite, 
natamus! 
Sed non ista diu duravit gloria, nam mox 


adeo vividantia 
inquit, nos 


poma.. 
poma 


Stercus id in tenues resolutum evanuit 
auras. 

Tactabundus homo nihil est, nisi stercus in 
undis. 


A writer of fables should have remembered 
Pheedrus III, xii, 1, which would have saved 
him from one of his false quantities in 
sterquilinium. Candidus was presumably 
versifying a fable of earlier origin. 

Epwarp Bensty. 

In the ‘ Journal of Sir Walter Scott’ 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1890), Vol. ii 
p. 288, he says :— 

Clerk exults in the miscarriage of the Bill 
for the augmentation of the judges’ salaries. 
He and the other clerks in the Jury Court had 
hoped to have a share in the proposed measure, 
but the Court had considered it as being nos 
poma natamus. I kept our own pippins quiet 
by declining to move in a matter which was to 
expose us to the insult of a certain refusal. . 

The editor’s note is, ‘‘ See Fable of the 
Golden Pippins.’’ I do not know where to 
find the fable, but this reference may help 
towards an explanation. 

C. A. Coox. 


Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


I am unable to con- | 


Drivie Rospertson (12 S. xi. 289).—He was. 
a brother of Anne (née Robertson), mother 
of W. E. Gladstone. Full particulars are 
given on p. 62 of ‘The Genealogy of the 
Families of Douglas of Mulderg and Robert. 
son of Kindeace,’ small thin 4to, Dingwall 
(A. M. Ross and Co.), 1895 (out ‘of print), 
This work bears no author’s name, but the 
‘Prefatory Notice’ is signed ‘‘ A. M. Ross 
and Co.” Ropert GLapstone. 

‘* Kinp Recarps ”’ (12 S. xi. 370).—When 
we send ‘‘ kind regards’ we mean regards 
‘arising from or displaying a kind dis- 
position,’ as is shewn in the ‘ N. E. D.’ by 
quotations from writers of repute from ¢, 
1400 to 1846, who speak of ‘‘ kynd_speche,” 
‘* wordis,’’ ‘‘ mention,’’ ‘‘ reception ’’ (John- 
son), ‘‘ letter’’ (Tennyson), ‘‘ disposition ” 
(Murray). Why not, then, “‘ kind regards,” 
of course on the part of the sender. [I fail 
to see how ‘‘ absurdity is entailed.”’ 

J.T. F. 

Winterton, Lines. 

Portrait of Joun Bannister (12 S. xi. 
370).—This was a plate to The Monthly Mu- 
ror, and was published by T. Bellamy in 
1797. It is a portrait of John Bannister, 
the comedian, w sce? he will be found in 
‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ iii, 140. G. F. R. B. 

Much atin poe John Bannister 


is to be found in ‘ Memoirs of John Ban- 
nister,’ by John Adolphus (Bentley, 2 vols., 
1839). Here we read of his love for the 


society of artists, especially Rowlandson, 
Morland and Gainsborough—he is even said 
to have given Rowlandson the idea of ‘‘ Dr. 
Syntax ’’—and there are one or two refer- 
ences to Sir W. Beechey, although his por- 
trait of the actor is not mentioned. There 
are two portraits of Bannister in the two 
volumes, one (in character) after an original 
drawing by J. Russell, R.A., and the other 
(as an elderly man) from a painting by G. 
Clint, the well-known painter of players. 
It is interesting to note, in face of the 
successful revival of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ 
that Bannister played Polly Peachum in a 
curious travesty of that play, in which “ all 
the characters were metamorphosed: men 
being substituted for women, and women for 
men.”? This was at the Haymarket in 1780, 
and the piece, apparently making a great 
hit, was thus played eighteen times in that 
year, and again later. I do not know if 
'there is any other instance on record of @ 
play being thus treated on the public stage. 
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Sir ALAN LE BuxuwuLt, W.G. (12 8. xi. 
392). —- The family of de Buxhull (de 
Bogheseil, de Boxhill, etc., were settied in 
Sussex from early times. The name is spelt 
in every way that a lively imagination can 
suggest, and must be dogged through indices 
under both ‘‘ Bo”’ and ** Bu’ (at least), 
followed by c, g, k, or «. There were two 
branches of the family; one in the Hundred 
of Henhurst in the Rape of Hastings, and 
the other at Lindfield in the Rape of Lewes, 
a fief of the Bardolfs (‘ Lay Subs.’ 189/1, 
3 and 4). 

They were closely connected in some way 
with the Ktchinghams, of whom _ they 
acquired the Manor of Sokenersh (A.), south 
of the town of Etchingham, and lands in 
Brightling, Battle, etc. A connection with the 
de Oxenbregges of Brede may also be inferred. 
In 1362-3 one, Robert de Ore, released to Sir 
William de Etchingham and Jolin de 
Etchingham, clerk, various manors, lands 
and rents in Brightling, Battle, etc., and the 
homage and services of Sir Alan de Bux- 
hull (B.), and numerous other tenants (see 
‘Fines, Sussex,’ 39/10, 46/11 (A.), 47/13, 
67/39 (B.), and 81/16). 

The Patent Rolls of the period have much 
to say about Sir Alan, his annuities, his 
wardships and his _ official appointments. 
He was keeper of the King’s lodge in 
Waltham Forest, and Bailiff of the Forest 
and Park of Clarendon, and also of the 
Forest of Gravely, Melchet and Buckhelt, 
the last being in Withyham, Co. Sussex. 
He served as commander of a company in the 
King’s French ways, and, in 1365, was made 
Constable of the Tower of London. A 
pleasing feature of these records is his 
evident readiness to intercede for those in 
trouble. The knighthood is first mentioned 
in 1367 (‘ Pat. Rolls’). Elias Ashmole (‘ The 
Register of the most neble Order of the 
Garter,’ Vol. ii, p. 51) records a’donation of 
ten marks made by him to the Garter Chapel 
at Windsor. 

He died in 1381 (I.P.M. 5 Rich. IT, No. 
6), his heir being at that time his sisters (?), 
Elizabeth, wife of Roger Lynde, and Amice, 
widow of John de Beverle, the King’s 
yeoman. Amice and her husband occur in 
the Patent Rolls under dates, 18 Sept., 
1362, and 20 Nov., 1367. The birth of a 
posthumous son, however, changed the 
succession. ; 

Sir Alan married Maud, daughter of Sir 
Adam Francis and widow of John Aubrey, 
who, after his death, married John Mon- 





tacute, Earlof Salisbury. The assignment 
of dower on this occasion (I.P.M. 6 Rich. II, 
No. 14) is now missing. The lady outlived 
even the Earl, her third husband, surviving 
till 1424 (Ashmole, Jbid., Vol. i, p. 125). 
In her will (2 Luffenam) dated 2 June in 
that year, Alan de Buxhull, her son, is not 
forgotten. 

Other Ing. P. M. dealing with the family 
will be found at 13 Ed. II], No. 6 (Matilda, 
wife of Alan, probably Sir Alan’s mother), 
19 Ed. III, No. 7 (John de B.: land in 
Etchingham), 3 Hen. IV, No. 52, and 5 
Hen. 1V, No. 47 (Proofs of age of Alan, 
Sir Alan’s son). 

F. L. Woop. 

‘ Nomencitator Navatis’ (12 8. xi. 391). 

_ The ‘ Nomenclator Navalis’ is by Sir 
Henry Mainwaring. It was first published 
in 1644, as the ‘Seaman’s Dictionary.’ A 
complete text and bibliography of this im- 
portant work—the earliest treatise in 
English on seamanship—was edited by the 
Admiralty Librarian and myself, and pub- 
lished by the Navy Records Society this 
year. 

G. KE. MarNnwarinc. 

SLEEP AND THE Moon (12 8. xi. 311, 355, 
397).—A relation of mine, when living in 
India, once slept out of doors under the 
direct rays of a full moon. He was ill for 
some time after, but ultimately completely 
recovered, except that ever after (he lived to 
be a very old man) he was moon blind, and 
on the brightest moonlight night had to be 
led as if he were an ordinary blind man. 
His usual daylight sight was quite good. 

Ss. M. L. 

I have been told by Mr. E. G. Burn, of 
The Daily Express, who in 1882 was a sea- 
farer on the Brig Sligator, in the South 
East Trades Winds, that one of the crew, 
through sleeping in the moonlight, became 
almost blind, and had to be carried to the 
wheel to perform his duties of steering the 
ship. 

The cautioning of children against sleep- 
ing in the moonlight, instanced by Mr. 
SELF-WEEKS as a piece of Isle of Wight 
folk-lore, is more general. I heard it as a 
child in Surrey and London as well. 

There has long been an idea that moon- 
light causes putrefaction in substances which 
are exposed in the East and West Indies and 
other tropical latitudes, but the following 
explanation is put forward. On the nights 
where there is a steady moonlight, the 
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weather conditions are calm, and dew forms 


plentifully. The returning warm of day 
acts upon the moisture of the dew and pro- 
duces the putrefaction attributed to moon- 
light. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

Srocks (12 8. xi. 386).—In addition to 
those mentioned in the list given, there are 
the following :— 

Buckinghamshire: — Dinton 


(stocks and 


whipping-post S. of Church), Marlow Urban | 


(stocks, whipping-post and door of gaol N. of 
Church), Towersey (stocks, 8. of Church).— 
See ‘Report of Royal Comm. on Hist. 
Monmts.’) 

Essex :—Colchester (museum), Good Easter 
(whipping-post nr. Church), Little Easton 
(stocks and whipping-post at Easton Lodge), 
Stondon Massey (whipping-post irons attached 
to modern signpost).—See ‘ History of Stondon 
Massey’ by E. H. Reeve. Waltham Abbey 
(stocks and pillory inside Church—stocks 
dated 1598). 

Hertfordshire:—Thorley (stocks and whip- 
ping-post in Churchyard).—See ‘ Report of 
Hist. Monmts. Comm.) 

Kent :—Monkton (outside Church). 

Leicester :—Keyham (whipping-post). 

Sussex :—Alford. 

Wiltshire:—Wootton Bassett 
See Cycling, 28 Oct., 1920. 

Yorkshire :—Baildon.—See Cycling, 31 Mar., 


1921. 
G. H. W. 

In addition to Mr. H. Prosser CHanter’s 
list of existing stocks, I am able to supply 
the following : 

Hampshire :—Odiham. 

Hertfordshire :—Great Amwell. 

Norfolk :—Cranworth. 

Worcestershie:—Malvern Link. 

Yorkshire :—Bingley. 

The only ones i have actually 
list are those at Great Amwell 
worth. On the latter is the 
“* Fear God, Honnour the King. 

C. Becrer Picor. 

There are stocks, whipping-post and pound 
on the hill just above Hely Trinity Church, 
Malvern. 


(museum).— 


seen cf this 
and Cran- 
inscription, 


” 


H. Maynarp Situ. 
There are stocks at Mobberley (Cheshire), 
and remains of stocks at Turton (Lan- 
cashire). Lees KnowLes, 
The stocks survive at Bradwell, 3 m. S.W. 
of Great. Yarmouth. F .P. Barnawp. 
The following might be added to the list 
for Lancashire: —. Churchtown, Southport | 
(stone uprights and the lower portion of the | 
leg rest) ; Lowton; Rainford (stone uprights). | 
FrepDERIC Crooks. 





Stocks still exist at the village of Folli- 
foot, near Harrogate (Yorks), in fairly good 
preservation, and protected by railings, 


-They are opposite the village green, near the 


old Manor House. Gunn. 

A useful article by J. T. Page will be 
found in the Warwick Times, 7 July, 1915. 
Consult also Chamber’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i, 
599; ‘Byways in British Archeology’ 
(Johnson), p. 164, and‘ N. & Q., 75S. i. 491; 
viii, 432; ix, 151, 252, 478. The stocks at 
West Derby, Liverpool, are described at 12 
S. ii, 498. 

Stocks have been recorded from Ireland, 
the Dunshaughlin (Meath) stocks, erected 29 
May, 1770 (wide ‘ Vestry Minute Book ’) are 
now exhibited outside the Kildare-street 
entrance of the National Museum, Dublin; 
and those that stood until 1821 in Christ- 
church-place in the same city, are preserved 
in the crypt of Christ Church Cathedral 
(‘ Dictionary of Dublin,’ Cosgrove and 
Strangways, 1908, p. 64). J. ARDAGH. 

ALBERT VAN VoorNnE (12 S. xi. 391). — 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ (ed. Thoms), at p. 101, 
gives the following account of the tournament 
in West Cheap :— 

In the reign of Edward III divers joustings 
were made in this street, betwixt Sopar’s lane 
and the great cross, namely, one in the year 
1331, the 21st of September, as I find noted by 
divers writers of that time. In the middle of 
the city of London (say they), in a street 
called Cheape, the stone pavement _ being 
covered with sand, that the horses might not 
slide when they strongly set their feet to the 
ground, the King held a tournament three 
days together, with the nobility, valiant men 
of the realm, and. other some strange knights. 
And to the end the beholders might with the 
better ease to see the same, there was a wooden 
scaffold erected across the street, like unto a 
tower, wherein Queen Phillipa, and many 
other ladies, richly attired, and assembled 
from all parts of the realm did stand to 
behold the jousts; but the higher frame, in 
which the ladies were placed, broke in sunder, 
whereby they were with some shame for 
to fall down, by reason whereof the knights, 
and such as were underneath, were grievously 
hurt; wherefore the Queen took great care to 
save the carpenters from punishment, and 
through her prayers (which she made upon 
her knees) pacified the king and council, and 
thereby purchased great love of the people. 


' After which time the king caused a shed to 


be strongly made of stone, for himseff, the 
queen, and other estates to stand on, and 
there to behold the joustings, and other shows, 


| at their pleasure, by the Church of St. Mary 


Bow as is showed in Cordwainer Street Ward. 
At p. 189 Stow puts this tournament in 
1329. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 








-constellations 





2 S. XI. Nov. 25, 1922.] 


Frencu LEGAL ‘aces s (12 S. xi. 548, 8. | 
—The following may be of use to L.L.K 

1. ‘Legal Phrases, French and English,’ 
by Williamson, published by Stevens and 
Sons, Limited, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

2. ‘Nouveau Dictionnaire pratique ou 
Manuel alphabétique de droit usuel, civil, 
commercial, administratif et judiciaire’ 
par J. M. le Montier, Paris, Libraire 
Marescq ainé. A copy could be seen some 
years ago in the Patent Office Library. 

J. H. Lerupripce Mew. 





Epwarp IV’s Expepition To France (12 
§. xi. 269).—8. Sir Humphrey Talbot, Kt., 


| in grants, ete., 


Marshal of Calais, was the fourth son of the | 


1st Earl of Shrewsbury by his second wife, 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Sir Hum- 
phrey died, without issue, in 1492. 

JaMES SeETON-ANDERSON. 


Wiitram St. Jutran Arasprn (12 S. xi. 
370.—This gentieman, who was Recorder 
and Judge of the Sheriffs Court in 1822, was 


made a Serjeant in 1824, and Deputy Judge | 


Advocate General in 1827. He married 
Miss Meux, and died in 1841. 
WitiouGHBy Maycock. 
Tue Intsu Krrr (12 8.’ xi. 231, 293, 396). 
—The Irish Kilt is still worn, or was within 
the last four or five years; a Colonel 
Stacpool always wore it on dress occasions. 
I understand it had no pattern or plaid, but 
was a plain colour. S. M. L. 


THe SoutHERN Cross (12 8. 369). 
The Crux or Southern Cross is seen dis- 
tinctly at the Cape, as well as on the voyage 
from Capt Town to the Canary Islands, 
owing to the firmament presenting a darker 
background to the innumerable stars and 
of the southern hemisphere 
visible to the naked eye. The Cross is almost 


as useful a beacon to the mariner in. the | 
South Atlantic, as is the North Star in the | 


North Atlantic Ocean. 


passing through the Panama Canal, and in 
the Caribean Sea, as well as, I think, at 
New Orleans, which is in about the same 
latitude as Teneriffe. 


N. W. Hitt. 


Biuppernouses (12 8. xi. 369)—This peculiar | 
a corrupted form of an| 
‘History of Har- | 


name is seemingly 
ancient one. In Grainge’s 


Togate ” there is a note regarding Blubber- | 
houses, viz.: “In early documents we find | 


the name veitlen Bluburgh, Bluburrow and! 


4 short acquaintance. 


| tinuous story thus obtained, 


| perhaps to have 
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Bluberhouse. From the term ‘burgh’ it is 
probable that some fortified post existed here 
in early times, and gave name to the town- 
| ship.” He mentions references to the place 
of lands made in the early 
years of the thirteenth century. 
G. 
British Catuoiic CoLuege, Lisson (12 8. ix. 
491).—* A Short Historical Account of the Eng- 
lish College, Lisbon,’ by Mgr. Provost Croft, 
was published by the St. Anselm’s Society in 
1902. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 





Notes on Books. 


The Jacobites and the Union, being a Narra- 
tive of the Movements of 1708, 1715, 1719. 
The Forty-five a Narrative of the last Jacobite 
Rising. Both edited by Charles Sanford 
Yerry. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

and 8s. 6d. resp.) 

PROFESSOR SANFORD ‘TERRY has 
historical narratives 
which it is not easy 


compiled two 
upon a novel method, 
to appraise after only 
Each history is made up 
of extracts from contemporary writers placed 
end to end in chronological sequence, without 
regard to the point of view of the writer, 

and without further separation between them 
than that made by the ordinary paragraph. 
Since the extracts themselves are divided, into 
paragraphs in the usual way, one may easily 
pass unawares from the narrative of a Jaco- 
bite emissary to that of a violent Whig. The 
disconnections are systematically indicated by 
a footnote referring to a list, with short 
accounts of authorities drawn up at the 
beginning. 

As we hinted above, this is a method which 
can only be approved or disapproved by use. 
In its favour it may be said that the con- 
though unequal 
and rambling, unites the mechanical advant- 
ages of the chronicle with the energy and 
reality of a first-hand report. Against it we 
reckon the discomfort of frequent and abrupt 
changes in style and view, with the lack of 
skill in many of the writers, whereby the 


| reader is ut to some trouble to unravel their 
I have observed the Cross less clearly when | 4... P 


exact meaning. The enthusiast may sigh for 
the originals in their entirety ; the ordinary 
reader, interested chiefly in the events them- 
selves, might have preferred to have all this 
re-written in a clear modern style, and also 
the spelling modernised so as 
to be no distraction. We are inclined to think 
that too much virtue is imputed to antiquated 
and various spelling. For literary purposes 
it may well be preserved, but where literary 
merit is absent, and important facts are in 
question, it seems futile to draw off any 
attention to it. 
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The sources to which Professor Sanford | 


Terry has gone include all that is valuable 
in the literature of the Jacobite risings. This 
has been considerably added to by the publi- 
cation of fresh originals during the last 
twenty years. 

Whatever the final opinion on this invention 
for presenting history there can be nothing 
but admiration for the scholarly ability and in- 
genuity with which these two mosaics have 
been pieced together. We have been struck 
also by the combination of economy and suffi- 
ciency in the footnotes. The illustrations 
deserve some special study, being, in many 
cases reproductions of orginals of the highest 
interest. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 394, 1. 4, for 
Harence. 


© Harent” read 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAT communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Fditor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 22, Essex 
Street, Strond, W.C.2.”—Advertisements, Business 
Letters and Corrected Proofs to “ The Publisher ’ 
—at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Miss A. W. Tarr (“ Peace, peace! he is not 
dead, he doth not sleep”). — See Shelley, 
* Adonais,’ Xxxix. 





SHAKESPEARE 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
ete., to 


of the way items, 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 











: am AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 





The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers ; 


and Printers, 9-47,;*«GARDEN ROW, 


ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E.1. | 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen | 


slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each. 
8s. per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 
1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or 
plain; postage Is. 
STICKPHAST is a 
not a messy liquid. 
OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic and 
heraldic. Original designs.—Write for par- 
ticulars to Osbornes (N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 


clean white Paste and 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALI 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. i‘ 
Personally conducted by Mr MAX PEMBERTON, 


The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALIS 
was founded under, the egis of the profession ~ 
itself: the guidance offered to students 
given by professional authors of high standi 
Writers are trained by correspondence in 
branches of JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY 
WRITING, FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM and 
PROSE WRITING. § 

The School has enjoyed remarkable sue 
cesses. Its students have been chosen for high © 
positions, and their work figures in all the ~ 
foremost publications of the day. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to 
advise would-be students as to the particular — 
course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the appli- 
cant can forward some manuscript upon 
which an opinion can be based. 


Particulars of the School’s Courses of In- 
struction will be forwarded post free upon 
application to 

THE MANAGER’S DEPT., 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110, Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 
TELEPHONE, 4574 Museum. 


RITISH MUSEUM SEARCHES undertaken. 
) Pedigrees a speciality. Also copying.— 
Write Box 286, ‘Notes & Queries,’ 20, High 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 








That Book You Want! 


FOYLES have over 1,000,000 volumes on 
every conceivable subject in stock. Cata- 
logue 467 free: mention requirements. 
Search made for any out-of-print book 
not to be found in our stock and reported 
free of charge. 

“They (Foyles) are real bookfinders in 
the best sense of that much abused term.” 

Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 


FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Rd., Lond, 

















OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. | 

Early printed Works. Standard Authors | 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Ae 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free= — 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon-— 
don, S.E.22. 
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